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Exercise —who needs it? 


Very simply, everyone needs 
it! Our bodies were made for 
activity, and without regular 
exercise, they just won't be 
maintained and able to func- 
tion at an efficient level. 
Most of us go through our 
youth with a hop, skip and 
jump, and it all seems to 
come as naturally as breath- 
ing. But as the years go by, 
we tend to fall gradually into 
lazier ways. This is partly a 
problem of the society we 
live in. We drive cars instead 
of walking. We watch televi- 
sion instead of enjoying a 
physical hobby. We are spec- 
tators at sports events, rather 
than participants. Our jobs 


are mental rather than manu- 
al; and the world is filled 
with labour-saving devices. 
Today, our bodies are doing 
less and less. And the less we 
do, the harder it becomes to 
do anything. It’s the old say- 
ing: if you don’t use it, you 
lose it. 

But getting back into 
shape needn’t be an enor- 
mous effort. It needn’t be 
unpleasant. It can be, and in 
fact, should be fun! 

If you’re between the ages 
of 1 and 70, and wish to start 
exercising your way back to 
fitness, this booklet is for you. 


The importance of being fit 
Being fit is like holding the 
high cards up your sleeve. It 
gives you a reserve of energy 
that’s ready to use at the end 
of a working day. It’s this 
energy reserve that allows 
you to do things you enjoy — 
shopping, dancing, skating, 
partying, climbing stairs to an 
event, such as a ball game, 
participating in an activity or 
just simply playing for a 
while with the children. We 
all know people who seem to 
get tremendous enjoyment 
out of life. They have a 
tremendous vitality and zest 
for living — whether it’s the 
thrill of skiing down a hill, or 
the joy of climbing up an 
escarpment to discover a 
superb view. These are 
rewards you'll never get from 


any television set, movie the- 
atre, or sedentary pursuit. 
They’re the rewards of partic- 
ipating, of building up an 
energy reserve. You’ve heard 
it before but it bears repeat- 
ing: exercise may not add 
years to your life, but it cer- 
tainly adds life to all your 
years. 

There are other reasons 
why fitness is important. You 
might say it has a three-fold 
function. It permits us to con- 
tinue performing activities of 
various kinds throughout our 
lives. It gives us the ability to 
take up new activities, 
increasing our options as to 
what we would like to do. 
And it gives us the ability to 
handle emergency situations 
— such as running to a phone, 
or changing a tire. 
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Imagine that your ability 
to work and play, your pre- 
sent level of endurance, is 
represented by the holding 
capacity of a dam (see dia- 
grams). 

1. Pushing against this 
dam are many stressful fac- 
tors that tend to make us 
tired — a difficult day at work, 
physical effort, smoking, 
overweight, age, a long drive 
home, a diet high in fats. 


The fitness dam 


2. If the dam is not too 
high, a rising of stress — such 
as changing a tire on a busy 
highway, lifting a boat, or 
playing with the children or 
even just listening to them — 
can cause water to flow over 
the dam and eventually break 
it. This overflow, or dam- 
burst, represents the symp- 
toms of fatigue. Your 
endurance and strength, or 
the height of your dam, was 
not sufficient to withstand the 
extra stress. 

3. By exercising regularly, 
you'll be building this dam — 
your endurance level and 
strength to new heights. 


The road to fitness 


There are two major factors 
that will help you achieve 
and maintain a proper level 
of fitness — good nutrition 
and sufficient exercise. 

First, an important word 
about nutrition. Although this 
pamphlet is primarily about 
exercise, exercise alone is not 
always the answer. If you are 
overweight — and half of all 
Canadians are — exercise 
alone is a very slow tech- 
nique for losing weight. If, 
for instance, you drink one 
glass of beer or eat one small 
piece of pizza or take one 
piece of toast with jam or eat 
ten french fries, then you’ve 
just consumed calories equal 
to about 15 minutes of bad- 
minton or jogging, 30 minutes 
of golf, or an hour of garden- 
ing. 

It is very easy to exceed 
our food requirements of 
approximately 2100 and 2900 
calories (female and male) 
per day. A most healthful 
aspect of exercise is that it 
consumes calories and if we 
are quite active we can eat 
almost what we like and not 
concern ourselves with vita- 
min supplements. From the 
large amount of food passing 


through the digestive system 
will extract the necessary 
foodstuff naturally. 

A combination of diet and 
exercise is the best way to 
slim down. And you'll feel 
better for it! The effort of just 
carrying all that extra fat 
around is fatiguing - so much 
so, that overweight people 
generally tend to avoid exer- 
cise of any kind, whether it’s 
standing at a party or taking 
the stairs instead of the esca- 
lator. Yet once a proper exer- 
cise program is started, it 
plays a very important part in 
weight control. Increased 
activity will tend to offset the 
decreased rate at which we 
burn food (metabolic rate) 
which occurs with dieting. 
The activity will maintain our 
metabolic rate. 

More than that: regular 
exercise plays a role in the 
prevention of cardiovascular 
disease. Daily activity will 
lower blood fat levels (triglyc- 
erides) and can also prevent 
increases in blood cholesterol 
levels following heavy meals 
rich in saturated fat (mostly 
meat fats). Exercise can influ- 
ence the nature of cholesterol 
and this too is beneficial. 


Something new! 

Regular moderate exercise 
can reduce blood pressure 
and as high blood pressure is 
a major risk factor in heart 
disease — it is unwise to be 
inactive. We also know that 
lack of exercise leads to weak 
musculature, which in turn 
can lead to lower back pain, 
a common complaint of the 
time and we know that those 
who are fit return to normal 
activity following a back 
injury much sooner than 
those who are sedentary. 

Two conditions that cause 
us to age prematurely are 
osteoporosis (a bone weak- 
ening condition) and dia- 
betes. Both these conditions 
can be improved with regular 
physical exercise. Also, exer- 
cise can improve your ability 
to endure stress. At first, the 
exercise may seem to be just 
one more stress for your 
body. But in a short time you 
will find that your heart rate, 
an indicator of stress, does 
not increase so rapidly. Your 
body is coping more easily 
with the stress of exercise. 
Soon, this ability to cope with 
stress will spill over into 
other situations. 

Physical activity, by virtue 
of change of routine, can be 
a stress-reducing mechanism. 
Less measurable, but equally 
important, is the sense of 
well-being you get after exer- 
cise. It is believed that natural 
chemicals are released which 
helps to explain the sensa- 
tion. There is an afterglow, 

a feeling of total ease and 
relaxation, that comes after 
any bodily activity such as 
hiking, golf on a hilly course 


or a brisk walk. It’s a sense of — 


feeling good. And isn’t that 
what it’s all about? 


Upper body strength gains 
can be considerable. After 
answering the questions on 
page 7 try the chin-up and 
push-up test. If you can pull 
yourself up once or perform 
ten pushups (body straight, 
knees off the floor) then you 
have a minimum level of 
upper body strength and as 
the push-up is repetitive you 
have muscular endurance as 
well. 

As mentioned earlier, we 
need to increase the height of 
our dam (our reserve, our 
strength reserve) to prepare 
us for those unforeseen inci- 
dents such as pulling-pushing 
ourselves onto our feet after 
falling or wrestling with a 
snowmobile which is stuck in 
the slush or trying to right 
ourselves after falling on a 
ski-hill or simply to offset the 
time process whereby our 
bones lose their calcium and 
with the loss, lose strength. 
By pulling and/or pushing 
ourselves up or even attempt- 
ing to do so we are employ- 
ing muscles such as biceps, 
triceps, and those on the 
shoulder and back to fight 
gravity. This muscular activity 
promotes blood flow to bone 
and helps to slow down the 
loss of calcium and to main- 
tain the bones' strength as 
well as that of the muscles. 


“Stiffness” of muscles has 
been linked to too much 
sugar. Exercise can lower 
blood sugar levels and reduce 
the amount available for 
binding with proteins. This 
binding is thought to be relat- 
ed to the stiffness which 
appears in our movement 
especially as we get older. 

Often our performance in 
activities we once did readily 
as a child seems very awk- 
ward to the point where we 
are afraid to try them. To 
continue to do some of these 
activities we need to continue 
to perform them such as 
bending to bowl, or using 
short sprints when playing 
raquet sports; moving in and 
out, side to side, in a boat; 
getting up on skies or snow- 
shoes or skating on the rink. 

It is now very evident that 
children need to exercise for 
their own sake as well as for 
their future. There are critical 
periods when we learn activi- 
ties. Waiting until “we are 
older” makes them that much 
more difficult to learn. A net- 
working takes place in the 
brain and with practice these 
pathways become well estab- 
lished. If left unattended the 
pathways do not form as 
well. Teaching an “old dog 


new tricks” will be more diffi- o 


cult. So skating, swimming, 
skiing, soccer and tacquets 
should be learned when 
are young. 


A second reason is that if 
children learn skills and exer- 
cise habits when they are 
young, they are likely to con- 
tinue to perform them when 
they reach adulthood. In 
addition to developing skills 
when we are young (catch- 
ing, kicking, throwing, run- 
ning, striking, swimming, 
skating) strength develop- 
ment is also to be encour- 
aged. Strength development 
requires bones and muscles 
to become stronger. As we 
age our bone mass, as men- 
tioned, will decrease. 

However the greater the 
bone mass we have as a 
child, the more we will have 
when we are adults and older 
adults. Exercise in our youth 
is one of the most important 
preventative measures we can 
take to slow down this 


degenerative process. 

A summary of the benefits 
of exercise is listed on 
appendix I with references 
available on request. 


Before you begin 


Never undertake an exercise 
program without asking your- 
self the following questions. 
1. Do you often feel faint or 
have spells of severe dizzi- 
ness? 

2. Do you frequently have 
pains in your heart and chest? 
3. Has your doctor ever said 
you had heart trouble? 

4, Has a doctor ever said 
your blood pressure was too 
high? 

5. Has your doctor ever told 
you that you have a bone or 
joint problem such as arthritis 
that has been aggravated by 
exercise, or that might be 
made worse with exercise? 

6. Is there any other good 
physical reason why you 
should not follow an activity 
program even if you wanted 
to? ) 

7. Are you over age 65 and 
not accustomed to vigorous 
exercise? 


If you have answered yes 
to any of these questions, 
you should have a thorough 
physical examination and 
receive your doctor’s 
approval before beginning an 
exercise program. 


If you have answered no 
to all of the questions, read 
on and join in. If you have 
the opportunity you may 
want to take an exercise test 
before commencing. The pur- 
pose of this test is to measure 
your fitness level in order to 
help determine the amount of 
exercise you can safely 
undertake - it is not designed 
to rule out the presence or 
absence of heart disease. 

There is a level of exer- 
cise that will increase heart 
muscle strength. This is relat- 
ed to your reserve (page 2). 

When you have an exer- 
cise test, ask to have your 
heart rate continually moni- 
tored and to be alerted when 
your rate is high enough to 
begin to increase your heart 
strength. Note how you “feel” 
while exercising at this level. 
At this level you should be 
able to carry on a conversa- 
tion. The next time you are 
active (such as walking, jog- 
ging, swimming) try to expe- 
rience the same sensation for 
at least five minutes. After a 
few weeks extend this period 


(See page 9). 
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Six rules for everyone 


There are some general rules 
that apply to everyone who 
wants to exercise, whether fit 
or fat, young or old, male or 
female. Let’s look at these 
rules carefully. 

1. Begin slowly. No, you 
can’t expect to throw yourself 
into strenuous activity the 
way you did in your salad 
days! Even after a few years 
of inactivity, sudden bursts of 
exercise at too vigorous a 
level can result in ankle 
injuries, sore joints, aching 
muscles — and instant dis- 
couragement. 

2. Be capable of talking 
while exercising. If you 
can’t talk, you’re overdoing it! 
When you're exercising 
alone, you could try count- 
ing, unless you’d rather recite 
Omar Khayyam. 

3. No wheezing, please. If 
you're making a loud wheez- 
ing sound, you're exercising 
too hard. While getting 
breathless for a period every 
day is a good habit, you 


shouldn’t be so vigorous that — 


someone ten feet away ca 
hear you breathing heav 
4. Get the right footwe 
Pick the shoe to match t 
sport, not to be fashiona 
For court sports such as | 
minton, squash, and i 
choose a regular flat hee 
better balance. For jogging, 
select a well-cushioned s 
For basketball you nigh con 
sider a boot-type shoe instal 


of a low cut. Si j . 
et Pui 


5. Keep an eye on the 
weather. You should exer- 
cise all year-round but you 
should also exercise common 
sense. In summer, avoid the 
heat of the noonday sun and 


confine your activities to the 
cooler times of day. In a 
warm environment drink 
water, 1-2 glasses, 15 to 30 
minutes prior to the activity. 
If you are thirsty during the 
activity, have a drink of 
water. 

6. Compete with yourself. 
Everyone inherits a different 
genetic package. Some peo- 
ple are simply born with 
more athletic ability; your 
neighbor may have the genes 
of an Olympic athlete. It’s 
embarrassing and discourag- 
ing to fall by the wayside 
while your partner goes jog- 
ging merrily on. So for the 
first six weeks at least, do 
your exercising alone. In fact 
there’s no need to be com- 
petitive, ever! If you must 
have companionship, make 
certain it’s with someone at 
the same level of fitness as 
yourself. And don’t try to fin- 
ish the final 200 yards in a 


blaze of glory. It’s more likely 
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Two ways to go 


To make it simpler for you to 
pick a physical activity that 
matches your age, ability and 
inclination, we’ve established 
two different methods. Both 
are concerned with increasing 
the ability of your heart mus- 
cle to pump blood, to control 
blood pressure and decrease 
life-threatening and debilitat- 
ing risk factors. 

You'll notice that most 
people accomplish this by 
exercising the legs, one of the 
largest groups of muscles in 
the body. 

No matter which method 
you eventually choose to fol- 
low, you should start with at 
least six weeks of Method I. 
Depending on your age and 
the kinds of things you like 
to do, you may decide to stay 
with Method I forever. There 
is a suggestion that Method II 
for those under 55 is more 
beneficial than Method I with 
regard to protecting the heart. 
Both methods are helpful in 
decreasing the risk factors 
posed by lack of exercise, 
such as high blood pressure, 


obesity, osteoporosis, (a bone — 


Two ways te take your pulse 


weakening disease), and high 
blood fat levels. 

Now before going into 
these methods further, it’s 
important that you learn to 
measure your exercise heart 
rate. This is an important tool 
you have to monitor how 
physically active you are — 
and how active you should 
be. It tells you how your 
body is responding to exer- 
cise: when to slow down, 
when to speed-up, when 
your rate of exercise is just 
right for you. 

TO measure your exercise > 
heart rate, jog easily on the 
spot for a couple of minutes, 
or climb some stairs. Then 
feel along the thumb side of 
your wrist, or press lightly 
against the side of your neck 
with two fingers (see dia- 
gram). Count the number of 
beats in ten seconds, multiply 
by six, and this is your exer- 
cise heart rate. Do this the 
moment you stop exercising, 
not two minutes later, or the 
result will have a large error 
in measurement. 


OK? Now, read on. And evidence that Method I is as 

remember, even if Method II good, if not better than 

is your goal, use Method I for Method II (more vigorous 

at least six weeks. exercise) in reducing blood 
pressure for those with mod- 

Method I. This technique is erate high blood pressure. 


used to increase the length of Choose from these or 
time you can be active — that — other similar activities: brisk 
is, your endurance. To start, walking, gardening, swim- 
plan to be active for at least ming, shuffling (very slow 
five minutes daily. As a final jogging), hiking, golf on a 
goal, work towards an hour hilly course, cycling, dancing, 
or two. Pick an activity that skating, snowshoeing, curling 
works your pulse rate up to (slow sweeping), mild dou- 
the range shown on the bles tennis, doubles bad- 


chart. Your rate and depth of | minton, slow cross-country or 
breathing will increase corre- | downhill skiing. 
spondingly. There is some 


EXERCISE HEART RATE AND BREATHING 


Age 20 - 30 31-40 41-50 51-60 


Lower Limit 110 beats/min 110 beats/min 96 beats/min 90 beats/min 


Upper Limit 150 beats/min 138 beats/min 126 beats/min 114 beats/min 


#of Beats approx 19 approx 18 approx 16 approx 15 
in 10 secs. to 25 to 23 to 2] to 19 
TALK TEST 

Lower limit Easy to carry on a conversation 

Upper limit Capable of carrying on a conversation 


BREATHING SOUNDS 
Lower limit Can just hear your breathing 


Upper limit Can hear your breathing readily 


N.B. For some of us heart rate is not a good enough indicator of effort. 
For Method | you should feel comfortable, be able to hear your breath- 
ing and be able to talk at all times. : 


Method II. 

This method, a more vigorous 
program, will also improve 
your endurance. Its main dif- 
ference from the first method 
is that it puts more emphasis 
on your maximum ability to 
deliver oxygen to the muscles 
(maximum oxygen uptake). 
Plan for at least five minutes 
a day to start. As a final goal 
work toward 30 minutes. 


Choose from these or 
other similar activities: jog- 
ging, squash, basketball, run- 
ning, soccer, field hockey, 
judo, cross-country skiing, 
downhill skiing, canoe trip- 
ping (portage), hockey, curl- 
ing (vigorous sweeping), sin- 
gles tennis, singles badminton 
or fitness trail hiking. 

(Note! Not for beginners. 
First spend six weeks in 
Method | activities). 


EXERCISE HEART RATE AND BREATHING 


Age 20 - 30 31-40 41-50 51-60 

Lower Limit 144 beats/min 132 beats/min 120 beats/min 108 beats/min 
Upper Limit 174 beats/min 162 beats/min 150 beats/min 138 beats/min 
#of Beats approx 24 approx 22 approx 20 approx 18 

in 10 secs. to 29 to 27 to 25 to 23 

TALK TEST 

Lower limit Capable of carrying on a conversation 

Upper limit "Just" capable of carrying on a conversation 
BREATHING SOUNDS 

Lower limit Can hear your breathing 

Upper limit Heavy breathing but no wheezing 
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In using the tables for 
Methods I and II, it’s impor- 
tant to remember that the 
combination of heart rate and 
voice is your guide to 
whether you're exercising 
properly. If the heart rate is 
slower than that given for 
your age, speed up your 
activity. And even more 
important, if your heart rate is 
faster than that shown on the 
chart, slow down your activi- 
ty. Be able to talk while you 
are exercising. 

N.B. For some of us heart 
rate is not a good enough 
indicator of effort. For 
Method II at the lower limit, 
you should feel comfortable, 
notice perspiration within 10- 
15 minutes, hear your breath- 
ing and be capable of carry- 
ing on a conversation while 
exercising. At the upper limit 
you should be just capable of 
carrying on a conversation. 

You'll notice that we’ve 
suggested at least five min- 
utes of activity ever day — to 


start. That’s the absolute mini- 
mum if you want to increase 
your endurance, and the ideal 
is something more like 30 
minutes a day for Method II. 
But if you feel you haven't 
half an hour every other day 
to spare, do what you can — 
five, ten or fifteen minutes a 
day is better than nothing. 

It’s wise to alternate your 
activities, especially if you’re 
working in Method II. Be vig- 
orous one day, moderate to 
light the next. A suggestion is 
to perform one hour of light 
activity (select from Method I) 
four days a week (Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, Sunday) 
and for the three other days 
be moderately active (select 
from Method II: Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday). The 
exercise period (30 minutes) 
can be broken up, five min- 
utes on, five minutes off, and 
performed at different times 
of the day. Adapt your pro- 
gramme to your time table. 


Select an activity from 
Method I. 

(increase exercise time to an 
hour) 

This will give your joints, 
muscles and tendons a 
chance to recover. Also, 
alternating activities will pre- 
vent boredom and muscle 
soreness. As they say, a 
change is as good as a rest. 

For best results, take three 
or four minutes before your 
exercise period to warm-up. 
Shuffle or jog, and do a few 
stretching exercises. For 
example, with heels on the 
floor and chest against the 
wall, slide feet back until you 
feel tightness in the backs of 
your legs. Hold this position 
for 15 seconds before you 
start your program. 


After exercising, take a 
few minutes to warm-down. 
To prevent light-headedness, 
walk around for two or three 
more minutes and repeat 
stretching and flexibility exer- 
cises. Do not sit or stand still. 
Then try a shower. You'll feel 
great! Be careful with hot 
baths and hot tubs, the warm 
water can promote increased 
blood flow to the skin and 
with warm muscles still 
receiving blood you may 
become light headed and 
faint. 
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When you exercise — act 
your age! 


Your exercise program will, 
of course, vary with your 
condition. In this section we 
suggest some courses of 
action for different age 
groups. But for every age, 
there are general rules you 
should follow. Basically, 
these are the same rules 
you'll find on page 5 (Six 
Rules for Everyone), but they 
are so important it won't hurt 
to go over them again. 

1. Begin slowly. 

2. Be capable of talking while 
you're exercising. 

3. If you're wheezing, you’re 
going too hard. 

4, Get the right footwear for 
your chosen activity. 

5. Remember, weather affects 
your ability. Avoid noonday 
sun in summer. 

6. Don’t feel you have to 
compete. And to these we 
might add: 

7. If you choose a bon-jarring 
activity (basketball, tennis, 

| 


etc.), do some bing: ess Vig- 
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— @ roll a ball to them (ping 


2-5 years 

Children in this age group are 
lively, eager, and restless. 
They seem to be in perpetual 
motion and they need vigor- 
ous activity, but they tire 
quickly and, in the beginning, 
need frequent, brief rest peri- 
ods. They also recover quick- 
ly. Since this age group has a 
short attention span, physical- 
activity lessons should be 
short and frequent. Thus, a 
twenty-minute activity session 
each day is better than three 
forty-minute periods a week. 
@ within reason let the young 
child explore. Playpens and 
“strapped-in-chairs” while 
safe are very limiting and 
inhibit muscular activity — 
unless they are climbing in 
and out of them. 

@ promote hanging from 
bars — hand over hand, walk- 
ing 

@ short runs, forward, back- 
ward, sideways 

@ rolling on back, stomach, 
getting up, rolling on ground 
again 


oN i ong ball or some other light 
‘ ball — have them roll it back 
— kick a ball - strike a ball 
with a light bat or child-size 
“hockey or field stick 
@ teach them to blow bub- 
les in the bath tub (warm 
water) — see if you can get 
em to place their head in 
few seconds (after you) 
ng ip to a learn to 
1 programme) 
ye. 


6 — 10 years 

Children in this age group are 
constantly moving. They sel- 
dom walk sedately when 
more interesting forms of 
locomotion can be explored. 
Although most activities are 
done on an individual basis, 
the children may be ready to 
co-operate in small groups 
for short periods of time. 
They need daily sessions of 
vigorous movement in which 
the emphasis is primarily on 
large-muscle activity and sec- 
ondly on fine-muscle co-ordi- 
nation. 

@ we now are beginning to 
realize that the experiences a 
child has influence his later 
life considerably. Activity 
habits are more likely to be 
maintained in adulthood, if 
started as a child. We have 
our highest endurance fitness 
level by age 11 and thereafter 
begin to decrease. Children at 
this age should by participat- 
ing in a vast array of activi- 
ties, from dance to spring- 
board diving. As they are 
enthusiastic and most fit — 
they are likely to enjoy suc- 
cess in most activities if the 
activities are planned with 
small steps and child-size 
equipment and if the appro- 
priate space is used. 

® have the child stay in the 
activity long enough to 
acquire the basic skills 
(extrinsic motivation can be 
very useful here — there is 
nothing like a “T shirt”). 

@® activities to encourage are _ 
swimming, soccer, throwing, 
catching, team handball, hits © 
ting a ball with a bat and a 
hockey stick, running, run-_ 


@ our upper body strength is 
very minimal. Much can be 
done to improve it. Can your 
child do one pull-up? 
Encourage them to go hand 
over hand on the monkey 
ladder bars, “shinny up” a 
pole, climb a rope, or do one 
(or more) chin-up at the local 
park. This fitness aspect 
could save their life (getting 
out of a hole, or into a boat). 
It will also ensure that they 
can get up easily should they 
fall while skiing or skating, 
and so they might try it again 
another day. Sports such as 
gymnastics, track and field 
and swimming are likely to 
become a positive experience 
with improved upper body 
strength. 


11-15 years 

® encouragement, and facili- 
tation are still required at this 
age, especially if success has 
not been readily achieved 
earlier. If involved in team or 
individual activities, have 
your child participate at the 
level they can enjoy success. 
Encourage them to join sports 
clubs or recreation groups. 
Your school can and should 
provide the basics. If not see 
the principal - He can help 
your child. 

@ As cardio-respiratory 
endurance begins to decrease 
at this stage, it is important to 
encourage the young person 
to engage in large muscle 
activities (activities that use 


the legs) at least for an hour 


a day. If they are fortunate | 
ee to get involved with 


ning backwards, cycling, : i a 


ing, skiing, and tumbling 
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@ continue to encourage 
sound dietary habits with a 
variety of foods. 

@ foods with sources of calci- 
um such as milk and cheese 
are important to increase 
bone mass and to offset the 
bone fragility disease called 
osteoporosis. The most 
important step we can take is 
to ensure the development of 
as much large bone mass as 
possible when we are young, 
for in our later adult years 
this strength decreases. The 
higher the bone mass when 
young the longer it will take 
to weaken when we get 
older. 

@ encourage upper body 
activities. Do not forget the 
pushup or chin up. Can you 
still climb a rope? 

@ at school participate daily 
in physical and health educa- 
tion and intramural and inter- 
school activities. 


17 — 19 years 
Attempt to maintain the fit- 
ness you had at 11. Some 
goals you might have are: 

@ be able to jog 2 kilometers 
while talking to a partner 

@ be able to pull yourself up 
twice 

@ be able to perform 10 
pushups 

@ start to improve your skill 
in carry-over activities such as 
racquet games, skiing, swim- 
ming 

@ continue playing your team 
sport as it will become much 
more difficult after you leave 
secondary school 

@ do not let your weight 
up ee 


20 to 30 years 


@ Begin with a slow jog 
increasing the pace until you 
maintain your exercise heart 
rate within the limits of 
Method I for 15 minutes a 
day. 

Do this for three weeks. 

@ At the end of three weeks 
decide on your eventual pref- 
erence — Method I or Method 
Ne 

@ If you decide on Method I, 
you can now substitute other 
activities for the jogging 
you've been doing. 

@ If you’re interested in 
Method II, gradually increase 
your jogging pace until your 
heart rate is within the limits 
of Method II. For the fourth 
week, you might jog for 15 
minutes every other day. For 
the fifth and sixth weeks, 
increase the jogging time to 
25-30 minutes. This will 
increase your endurance for 
the games you are about to 
play. Remember to alternate 
your activities. 


31 to 49 years 

@ For the first two weeks, try 
something like one minute of 
jogging followed by one 
minute of walking — then 
back to the jogging until 
you've completed 16 minutes 
altogether. After two weeks 
increase the intervals to two 
minutes of jogging followed 
by two minutes of walking. 
Repeat the intervals until you 
complete 30 minutes of alter- 
nate jogging and walking. 


50 to 70 years 71 Plus 


@ Start by increasing the @ Check with your physician, 
amount you walk every day. —_ and continue doing as much 
Work up to an hour a day, as you comfortably can. 

even if it's broken into half- Remember to be able to talk 


hour or shorter periods. This while you are active. 
may be easier than you think. © Try to ensure part of your 
It may simply mean walking _ activity program is active 


to the subway or bus stop enough so that you can hear 
instead of accepting a ride, or your breathing — this will 
walking to a stop a little far-_—_ increase and maintain heart 
ther away from your home. strength. 


You could take a walk during 
lunchtime, or in the evening. 
Gardening (which includes — 
digging, standing, walking, 

bending, pulling and push- — 
ing) is another good choice. 
@ At the end of six weeks 

decide on your eventual ~ 
activity program, selecting 
from the activities in Method 
I. Do this for six weeks then 
consider continuing Meth C 
or combination of Met 
(Monday, Wednesday, 
Sunday) and Method I 
(Tuesday, Thursday, 


See 


Games people play... and 


other activities 


Cycling. This has the great 
advantage of providing not 
only exercise, but a cheap 
form of transportation for 
most of the year. It’s a skill 
most people learn in child- 
hood and never forget. It pro- 
vides good exercise for the 
large leg muscles, and 
increases heart activity with- 
out the bone-jarring effects of 
some other sports. It may not, 
however, give sufficient exer- 
cise to some other joints, 


Each different sport or activi- 
ty has its own contribution to 
make to your fitness level. 
There’s no need to push 
yourself beyond your capaci- 
ty! A game of golf can use up 
more calories than a game of 
football. Although the more 
active sport may use up 2500 
kilojoules or 600 Calories in 
an hour, the three-hour golf 
game will burn up 700 
Calories or 3000 kilojoules. 
Many people will choose 


team sports or competitive 
games, simply because they 
enjoy the social aspects. If 
this is your preference, well 


such as the shoulders. And if 
too much use is made of 
labour-saving gears, possibly 
cycling will not increase the 


and good, but don’t let the 
competitive spirit drive you 
into overexertion. 


heart rate enough. 


Tennis. A singles game is 
more demanding than dou- 
bles. Even if the game is pur- 
sued with less-than-strenuous 
zeal, it will provide a healthy 
stress on the joints and assist 
in their proper function. 


Walking, Hiking and 
Shuffling (or slow jogging). 
These are the simplest and 
most convenient exercises, 
and they'll keep your joints in 
good functioning condition. 
Walking will benefit your 
blood pressure and, if done 
at a brisk pace, your heart 
strength. Any walking is bet- - 
ter than no Hien: Make i 


Climb the Be 
possible. Soon y: 
count the time. 
golden years, you 
you never lost you 
walk! | 


Swimming. This is a good 
all-round exercise that avoids 
sudden shifts of weight and 
jarring of bones. It’s helpful 
in burning up Calories and 
providing flexibility. Make 
sure for part of your workout 
your exercise heart rate 
reaches the required level. 
For over-all fitness, swimming 
should be combined with one 
or two other exercises from 
your chart. It is this activity 
that enables you to carry on 
your program when you have 
a mechanical injury such as a 
sprained ankle or tendon 


injury. 


# period, the late afternoon. 


Downhill skiing. The thrill 
aspect of skiing makes it a 
popular choice for many peo- 
ple. It’s necessary to choose a 
level of skiing that maintains 
the correct exercise heart 
rate. For those who choose 
Method II, short turns of two 
or three minutes, repeated 
five or six times, will suffice. 
Skiers in tip-top shape might 
incorporate five minutes of 
herringbone or side-stepping 
up a grade. As with other 
activities, if you are sufficient- 
ly vigorous for at least 10 to 
15 minutes, then you can 
include this activity in 
Method IL. 


Pre-skiing as well as mainte- 
nance programs during the 
season involving cycling 


~ and/or jogging and/or cross- 
country skiing and stretching 
“activities are recommended to 


provide a reserve of energy 
to offset that injury-prone ski 


And other kinds of fitness 


So far, the major concerns of 
this pamphlet have been the 
exercises that affect the heart, 
respiratory muscles, and legs. 
But there are other aspects of 
fitness — strength, for 
instance, and flexibility. Here 
are some exercises that 
should help. Nearly all of 
them will also aid in prevent- 
ing lower back pain. 


Three kinds of push-ups 


Easy 


Difficult 


Pushing. The familiar push- 
up is good for strengthening 
stomach, as well as arm and 
shoulder muscles. From our 
diagrams, select a push-up 
which you can perform eight 
times with comfort, and 
another four times with a bit 
of difficulty. When you’ve 
mastered that push-up move 
on to another version that 
once again gives you difficul- 
ty during the eighth to twelfth 
repetitions. 


Pulling. Lifting of all kinds, 
properly done, increases 
pulling strength. Hanging 
from an exercise bar also 
exercises your pulling mus- 
cles. For something more 
demanding, start pulling 
upward. Stop when you 
begin to feel strain, and then 
lower yourself back to the 
hanging position. Repeat 
three times. Don’t hold your 
breath. In time you may be 
able to pull yourself right up 
to the bar once or twice. 


More difficult 
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Stomach strength. 

Strong stomach muscles not 
only keep your stomach flat 
and firm, they also help pre- 
vent backache by giving 
good support to the spine. 
Here are three more exercises 
that will aid your abdominal 
muscles. 


1. Lie down on your back, 
preferably on a couch or bed. 
Bend your knees and slowly 
lift your back and shoulders 
off the couch about six or 
eight inches, thus contracting 
the stomach muscles. Return 
slowly to the couch. Repeat 
fifteen times. (Fig. A.) 


2. Lie on back with knees 
bent and feet flat on floor. 
Pull knees to chest and lower. 
Do not raise head (Fig. B). 


3. While sitting in an office or 
a car, pull in your stomach 
muscles, hold while breathing 
four times. Repeat. 


Figure A 


Flexibility. 

The less we do, the less flexi- 
ble we become. Activities like 
gardening and swimming, 
housework because they use 
many different muscles, are 
excellent for maintaining flex- 
ibility. Here are some other 
suggestions. 


1. Bring arms up, bent at the 
elbows. Press them back and 
then push your chest for- 
ward. This can counteract a 
tendency to stoop (Fig. C). 
Keep your ears behind your 
shoulders. 


2. Lie on back. With knees 
bent and feet flat on floor, tilt 
pelvis so that the middle of 
your back is pressed down to 
the floor. Relax. Place hands 
on belt line (Fig. D). 


3. To stretch the back of the 
legs see page 8. 


4. To stretch the front of the 
legs, hold on to a desk or 
chair with one hand. With the 
opposite hand, grab the other 
foot. Pull your heel up and 
away from buttocks, until you 
feel tightness in the front of 
your thigh, Hold for 15 sec- 
onds. Repeat with other leg. 


Figure B 


Figure C 


Figure D 
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